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Indeed, the author uses this principle as a common foundation for the 
subject of inductive proof and of circumstantial evidence. After a brief 
discussion of probability in Chapter XL, he introduces the important topic 
of circumstantial evidence in Chapter XII. This is one of the best chap- 
ters in the book. It shows that the ultimate test of truth is convergence of 
evidence (pp. 186, 198), which later on, in Chapter XIII., on " Observation 
and Memory," is shown to reduce to coherence. " Coherence of facts is our 
standard of truth" (p. 210). To this must be added the rule that "we 
regard them [our perceptions and memories] as presumably true in the 
absence of reasons to the contrary" (p. 212), and we have as the result 
the twofold test of truth which underlies all reasoning, whether deductive, 
inductive, or circumstantial. 

Space forbids more than a mention of Chapter XIV., on the " Nature 
of Reasoning" — a fine psychological analysis — Chapter XV., on the 
" Authority of the Test of Truth " — a refutation of ultimate scepticism 
— and Chapter XVI., on the " Problem of Sense-Perception," designed to 
interest the student in the philosophic problem of knowledge. At the end 
of the book is a rich collection of examples. 

Perhaps the novelty of the classifications of fallacies and inductive 
is; tbe author's clear style, moderate tone, careful thought, and power of 
making a difficult subject concrete, practical, and interesting, seem to us 
almost unexcelled. 

W. H. Sheldon. 

Dartmouth College. 

The Moral Life, a Study in Genetic Ethics. Volume I. of the Library of 
Genetic Science and Philosophy (Psychological Review Publications). 
Arthur Ernest Davies. Baltimore: Review Publishing Co. 1909. 
The members of a civilized community, according to Professor Davies, 
may be divided, from the point of view of the moralist, into two classes. 
One includes those who have — in kind, at least — the same clear conception 
of the ends proposed by the moral ideal which the well-instructed moral- 
ist himself possesses. The conduct of these men, in so far as they do 
right, is determined with explicit reference to this ideal; they alone are 
truly free; they alone possess — in the moral sphere, at any rate — what 
the author calls " individuality," or originality. The other class, which 
includes the great majority, have no conception of the relation of moral 
action to the ideal. Their morality is due to the fact that " the commun- 
ity works upon the subject " in such a way that " his reactions are 
mechanized in conformity to a common type." Such persons acquire the 
approved ways through imitation, and both acquire and maintain them, 
in great part, for " the pleasure which one has in doing things which 
others are doing." The factor which must be added to these actions if they 
are to be regarded by the agent as moral, is a consciousness of social 
approbation. This, in its turn, of course provides a new motive for action. 
The members of this class, as blindly imitative, have, in our author's 
terminology — by which he seems to set much store — mere "personality." 
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They are slaves, seeing in morality nothing higher than the categorical 
imperatives, issued by society : " Thou shalt " and " Thou shalt not." 

The members of the second class are conservators of the traditional; 
those of the first are always innovators. Why insight into the rationale 
of morality should necessarily lead to the destruction of its existing forms 
is not made entirely clear. The view is probably due to the idea that 
rational insight never arises except in a practical situation where the 
rules which have guided the agent in the past offer no clue as to how to 
proceed. The ideal that emerges in consciousness on such occasions is the 
ideal of a common good comprehending the interests of all those in any 
way implicated in the situation. Precisely what this implies the reader 
is not informed. But in any event it involves " the reconciliation of the 
conflicting interests of the individual and society." 

The foregoing summary does not, however, adequately represent the 
book before us. For these simple ideas are set forth upon a crowded 
background of psychological theory, a theory which, while it evidently 
owes much to Professor Baldwin, is in considerable part the author's own 
creation. Its function is to afford an analysis of the stages of moral 
growth presented to the view, and to explain the transitions from one 
stage to the next. This theory is one that could not be fairly stated in a 
few words; it seems to me thoroughly inadequate and in every other re- 
spect unsatisfactory; furthermore its main outlines are presented in read- 
ily accessible form in Volumes TIL and IV. of this Journal. For these 
reasons I shall excuse myself from the attempt to set it forth. 

Any estimate of the value of Professor Davies's contribution to ethical 
theory must, of course, depend upon one's view as to the accuracy of the 
descriptions upon which everything else is based. Are there, we must ask, 
two and only two attitudes toward the moral ideal, blind obedience to 
custom and explicitly formulated knowledge ? Is there, indeed, any adult 
member of a civilized society with a mind corresponding to the descrip- 
tion given of the earlier of these two stages ? The affirmative answers are 
calmly assumed. I do not propose to argue in this place in behalf of the 
negative. But I do not see how it can be denied that there is enough 
prima facie evidence for the inadequacy or incorrectness of the assumed 
positions to make it obligatory for a careful student to examine them 
with great care before he proceeds to build upon them an elaborate super- 
structure. Professor Dewey's study in the Popular Science Monthly en- 
titled " The Chaos in Moral Training," and some of the investigations 
conducted or inspired by Earl Barnes, certainly seem to show that the 
conscience even of a six- or eight-year old child is not mere putty in the 
hands of his parents, as those parents oftentimes fondly suppose. Any 
first-hand investigation of the moral consciousness of the members of the 
community in which we live will show that, at the least, this conscious- 
ness is a far more complex thing than any such theory as the one before 
us has ever dreamed of. Professor Davies is fond of referring to Hume. 
And he so far agrees with the latter as to recognize that the moral ideal 
is essentially social. But he might have learned from the great Scotch 
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moralist that quite apart from the conclusions supplied by direct observa- 
tion, a consideration of the altruistic elements in human nature would 
show a priori that any perceived good or ill effects produced by volition 
upon human welfare can not do otherwise than arouse the moral judg- 
ment, so that at least a large proportion of the moral judgments of even 
the most illiterate must be based upon an insight into and concern for 
the values involved. 1 A similar caveat might be entered against another 
fundamental assumption of the book, that common sense, when it does 
rise to the reflective stage, unites in regarding the moral ideal as neces- 
sarily annihilating all incompatibility between the interests of the agent 
and others. To be sure, all these positions have behind them the support 
of powerful traditions. This may create a presumption that they embody 
certain elements of truth. But the array of discordant facts is so great 
as, in its turn, to create the presumption that the views in question do 
not represent the whole truth. It is folly to work on the superstructure 
before the foundation is secure. Accordingly, the next step in the progress 
of descriptive ethics can not be anything else than a searching scrutiny 
of the traditional theories in order to determine the exact proportion of 
truth and error which they contain. When this has been done and when 
our psychology is in a more satisfactory state it will be time enough to 
publish speculations concerning the evolution of moral ideals. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 
The University of Wisconsin. 

A Text-booTc of Experimental Psychology. Charles S. Myers. New 

York : Longmans, Green, & Co. Pp. xvi -f- 432. 

A most thorough and modern presentation of the elementary facts of 
psychology will be found in Myers's text-book. Special emphasis is placed 
on sensation, but there are chapters on memory, attention, and feeling. 
A chapter is devoted to psychophysical methods of measurement, and 
another is given to a discussion of statistical methods of measuring series, 
and of correlating mental abilities. All the discussions in the book are 
accompanied by quantitative measurements and by illustrations, both of 
the matter treated and of the apparatus involved. References are given 
at the end of each chapter and a series of experiments is added at the end 
of the book. Nothing in the line of recent research seems to have been 
overlooked. The text-book easily takes its place among the best and 
should be in the hands of every student of psychology. 

The chapters on sensation are exceptionally thorough. Many new facts 
in connection with touch spots, heat spots, and cold spots are given. 
Researches by Dr. Head and others point to a non-punctate system for 
warmth and coolness other than the peripheral system for heat and cold. 
Two systems of sensibility seem to be present, a protopathic, in which 
areas are sensitive to heat and cold, and an epicritic, in which reaction 
exists only to warmth and coolness. In connection with auditory sensa- 
tions are discussed all the physiological, physical, and harmonic principles 

1 See " An Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals," Section V., Part II. 



